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confined chiefly to two spots, where it is seen only to the south¬ 
east ; imagine a round, straight hole bored through a stratum of 
sand sufficiently adhesive for the sides to remain erect for a time, 
and after this suppose that the sand begins to fall inwards, 
creating a partial cone around to the south-east side ; this is the 
sort of progress that these two spots convey. As to magnitude, 
the spots are scattered over an area of some 6000 millions of square 
miles; while the collective area of the spots themselves is about 
630 millions of square miles, or, say, six times the area presented 
by the earth to the sun. Remembering that of solar change “ a 
little goes a long way,” so far as we are concerned, who shall 
say that changes of this magnitude are inappreciable on the 
earth, however ineffectual the instruments we can now command 
may toe able to measure them ? But was this sudden change 
inappreciable? that is now the question. Unhappily the sun re¬ 
mained invisible till July 30, when two negatives were taken, i.e. 
after an interval of just five days; so far as solar rotation could 
effect, the so-called new group of N 2 should have been visible not 
far from the sun’s western edge; but the entire group had vanished, 
leaving no trace behind. In the interim of five days two new spots 
had come out; of one of these I may add that the umbra is 
about 200 millions of square miles, and the penumbra some 700 
millions, presenting in all a single feature of more than 900 
millions of square miles, or say nine times the area exhibited by 
the earth to a distant spectator. This ends the purport of my 
letter. But I cannot help adding that I believe the bright solar 
features or faculre will eventually prove to be more effective 
exponents than the dark features or spots ; as a matter of fact, 
faculre commonly appear in abundance, covering considerable 
areas and branching out from one another like coral reefs ; and 
it is a mistake to suppose that faculse exist only in the vicinity of 
spots ; the former may abound where the latter are quite absent, 
not only in a 4-inch negative, but in a very fair 5-inch equa¬ 
torial. But I suppose the world will be better informed some 
day. Meanwhile, surely the sun is worthy of more earnest 
attention, not only from points of attack already so ably occu¬ 
pied, but from others none the less important, though at present 
greatly neglected: need I name solar radiation and photo¬ 
graphy ? Physicians are alarmed for the safety of our bodies on 
detection of even a trifling change in temperature ; but what do 
we know of fluctuations in the source of all terrestrial heat, 
though it be measurable with an actinometer? Again, land 
surveys are often made on huge scales; but for the solar survey 
of IJ million millions of square miles, what is our largest delinea¬ 
tion, and at how many spots round the world is the required 
daily record made? If a survey of London pays, depend on it 
surveys of the sun will pay all nations infinitely better. 

J. B. N. Hennessey 

India, North-West Provinces, Mussooree, August 5 


Proneomenia sluiteri, Hubrecht 

In the report of the Proceedings of the Biological Section of 
the British Association which appeared in Nature, vol. xxiv. 
p. 501, there is a slight mistake in the notice of my friend Dr. 
Plubrecht’s paper on Proneomenia. This interesting mollusc is 
erroneously described as “one of the valuable finds of the 
Challenger Expedition.” So far as I am aware, neither Proneomenia 
nor either of the other two genera of the Solenogastres (Neomenia, 
Chcetoderma ) was obtained by the Challenger. The only two 
specimens of Proneomenia which are known to science as yet 
were dredged by the Dutch Arctic Expedition of 1S7S (or 1879}, 
at depths of no and 160 fathoms in the Barents Sea. It was 
not obtained by the Wilhelm Barents in 1880, but we may hope 
that the dredgings of this season have been more productive, for 
Dr, Hubrecht informs me that 1881 has been a very bad ice 
year, and that the Wilhelm Barents has not succeeded in pene¬ 
trating so far north as she has done in previous years. The 
summer has therefore been devoted to dredging operations, and 
valuable results may be expected. The zoological results of the 
Dutch Arctic Expeditions of 1878 and 1879 are being published 
as supplemental volumes of the Niederlcindische Archiv fiir 
Zoologie ; and in the second of these, which is now in course of 
publication, will be found an elaborate memoir by Dr. Hubrecht 
entitled “ Proneomenia sluiteri, gen. et sp.n., with Remarks 
upon the Anatomy and Histology of the Amphineura.” 

Eton College, September 24 ' P. Herbert Carpenter 

Polydonia frondosa 

The Medusa mentioned by Mr. Archer in Nature, vol, 
xxiv. p. 307, is undoubtedly Polydonia frondosa, Ag., figured 


in the Contributions to the Natural History of the United 
States. This Medusa was already known to Pallas, who de¬ 
scribed a'coholic specimens sent him from the West Indies by 
Drury. It is stated by Agassiz to be quite common along the 
Florida Ktys. I have my: elf observed it in great abundance at 
the Tortugas, in the moat of Fort Jefferson, and in the mud flats 
to the north of Key West. They occur there in from three to 
six feet of water, the disk resring upon the bottom, the tentacles 
turned upwards; the disk pulsates slowly while they are at rest. 
Their habits when disturbed are well described by Mr. Archer. 
The young sometimes swim near the surface, and are far more 
active than larger specimens. When kept in confinement they 
also creep slowly over the ground by means of their tentacles, or, 
raising themsslves sometimes edgeways again-t the sides of the 
dishes, remain stationary for a considerable time. The resem¬ 
blance of Polydonia when at rest upon the bottom to large 
Actiniae w ith fringed tentacular lobes, such as Phythactis, is very 
striking. The peculiar habits of Polydonia were noticed by 
Mertens in a species named by Brandt P. Mertensii in 1838 ; 
and found at the Carolines. The genus Polydonia was esta¬ 
blished by Brandt, and not by Agassiz, as is stated by Haeckel 
in his “System der Medusen.” Alexander Agassiz 

Cambridge, Mass., August 27 


Constancy of Insects in Visiting Flowers 

Mr. A. W. Bennett’s paper (Nature, vol. xxiv, p. 501} 
on the “Constancy of Insects in Visiting Flowers” recalls a 
note I made at Cromer during the hot weather of last July. On 
the cliffs west of that town, where flowers were very abundant 
and of various colours, I carefully watched the movements of a 
small tortoiseshell butterfly to ascertain what flowers it visited. 
It was at first busy with bindweed ; then it left this for yellow 
bedstraw «( Galium verum), returning presently to bindweed. 
Then it tried a thistle, which detained it some time, after which 
it shifted to ragwort, and finally revisited bindweed. It seemed 
equally busy with all these flowers, though so various in form 
and colour. My tortoiseshell was therefore less constant than 
Mr. Bennett's, and its visits were successive, there being no 
interludes on grass, leaf, tree-trunk, or ground. 

Homerton College, E. J. T. Powell 

[In Mr. Bennett’s paper, p. 501, col. 2, line 31 from bottom, 
for from read more. ] 

Brewing in Japan 

Will you permit me to point out an error which has crept 
into the report of my paper on “Brewing in Japan” in last 
week’s Nature, p. 468. After mentioning the points in which 
Koji differs from malt, the report continues:—“Koji is pre¬ 
pared as follow's: a mixture of steamed rice and water is allowed 
to remain in shallow tubs at a low temperature (o°-f C.) until 
quite liquid; it is then heated,” and so on. The following 
alterations will make the account of the Japanese brewing pro¬ 
cess correct:—“ Sake (rice-beer) is prepared as follows: a 
mixture of steamed rice, koji, and water is allowed to remain in 
shallow tubs at a low temperature (0° — 5 0 C.) until quite liquid ; it 
is then heated . . . ”. Not using malt as we do in our breweries, 
the Japanese have discovered for themselves a means of render¬ 
ing the rice-grains diastatic with allowing the embryo to germi¬ 
nate. This is effected by exposing the softened rice-grains to 
the action of dry steam, by which treatment the starch is gelati¬ 
nised ; when cold the spores of a mould are caused to grow over 
the surface of the rice, the mycelium being formed at the 
expense of the starch, and heat being liberated together with the 
usual products of combustion. The albuminoid matter of the 
rice, which previously was for the most part insoluble in water, 
is, after the growth of the mycelium, found to be almost com¬ 
pletely soluble, and the solution possesses diastatic properties 
resembling those of malt extract. The main point in which it 
differs from the latter is in its superior hydrating power, for, 
unlike malt-extract, the solution of koji very quickly converts 
maltose into dextrose. This material (koji) is then used instead 
of malt in the mashing process, the sugar formed from the rice- 
starch under the influence of the dissolved koji being dextrose, 
which is further fermented by the accidental introduction from 
the atmosphere of the germs of a species of yeast. The change 
induced in the character of the albuminoid matter under the 
influence of the growing mould is remarkable, and, I think, 
novel, and the intere.-t of the observations I have made lies in 
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the support they give to the opinion that the diastatic property 
is connected with the degree of solubility of the albuminoid 
matter, and in the fact that this may result as well from the 
growth of an organism foreign to the grain as from the germina¬ 
tion of the embryo itself. R. W. Atkinson 

College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, September 19 


Integrating Anemometer 

Permit me to observe that the integrating anemometer 
devised by Mr, Shaw and Dr. Wilson, an abstract of whose 
paper, read before the British Association (Section A), appeared 
in your issue of September 15 (p. 467), is in principle and in 
several of its details identical with a machine intended for the 
mechanical reduction of anemograms of the Kew pattern adopted 
by the Meteorological Office, a description of which, with 
drawings, was placed by me in the hands of Mr. R. H. Scott, 
and by him transmitted to Prof. Stokes in February last. It is 
however to be noted that there is a fundamental objection to the 
mode in which such machines deal with the data submitted to 
them, namely this, that the air does not, in fact, move parallel 
to itself, as these integrators and Lambert’s well-known expression 
assume that it does. In other words, the integrator should con¬ 
cern itself only with those particles of air which are passing the 
anemometer at each instant, i.e. with the directions and velocities 
of successive elements of the wind at a fixed point. Dr. von 
Oetlingen (Wiid’s “Repertorium fiir Meteorologie,” Band v.) 
has shown this. Charles E. Burton 

38, Barclay Road, Walham Green, S.W., September 22 


I?ed Rainbows 

The accounts in Nature, vol. xxiv. pp. 431, 459, of pink and 
red rainbows induce me to mention one of a rose colour which 
was seen in this neighbourhood at sunset yesterday afternoon. 
Just before setting, the snn shone out with a pale golden glow, 
but about the north and east there was a general cloudiness, 
dark inky purple with light masses of cloud floating from north 
to -outh, and as the sunset glow lost its golden and assumed a 
ruddy appearance, these floating clouds took the same colour, the 
general cloudiness beyond retaining its purple character, and on 
looking north-east there was the rainbow, or rather the lowest 
part of the left hand of the bow, almost perpendicular, but 
inclining, of course, to the east; the general colour was rose, 
but along the inner side the prismatic colours were plainly 
seen. It lasted for about five minutes, and was seen by others 
who were just giving up shooting, about a mile from the house. 
The clouds in the west soon put on a stormy appearance, and 
rain began to fall. A. Trevor Crispin 

Hyde End, Brimpton, Reading, September 23 


Hay Fever 

In Mr. Hannay’s letter on Hay Fever (p. 485) two facts are 
mentioned, viz., that ‘ ‘ those who are afflicted with hay fever are so 
owing to the tenderness of the internal lining of the nose,” and that 
“ in Scotland hay fever is practically unknown.” By connecting 
these facts a probable remedy is suggested, viz., the use of straff. 
That this habit destroys the natural tenderness of the internal 
lining of the nose is evident from the insensibility of the srraff- 
taker to doses that furiously irritate the nostrils that have been 
differently educated. As Scotchmen generally ate either snuff- 
takers themselves or descended from snuff-takers, a direct or 
hereditary insensibility may explain their immunity from this 
affliction. Not being one of its victims, I am unable to try the 
experiment, which should be started a few weeks before the 
season commences, in order to gradually develop the acquired 
insensibility. W. Mattieu Williams 

Stonebridge Park, Willesden 


In Nature (vol. xxiv. p. 485) Mr. Hannay remarks that 
“no remedy yet published will cure hay-fever.” Bias Mr. 
Hannay read Dr. Blackley’s “Hay Fever” (Bailliere, Tindall, 
and Cox, second edition, 1880)? It will be found that Dr. 
Blackley has used the treatment mentioned in Nature, viz. the 
protection of the mucous membrane of the nose from pollen, 
with success both on himself and other persons subject to the 
fever, and Mr. Hannay’s experiments offer another proof of the 
efficiency of this treatment. There is a short article on the 


subject in the Lancet of July 16, p. 82, by Dr. Thorowgood, and 
another by Dr. Blackley in the Lancet of August 27, p. 371. 
Mr. Hannay’s treatment is essentially the same as that published 
by Dr. Blackley, though in the latter the inconvenience of 
plugging the entrances to the nasal ducts, and of the stoppage of 
the proper air-passages, is avoided, whilst the mucous membrane 
of the eyes is also protected. M. C. 

September 24 

Electric Light in Collieries 

The writer of the article in Nature, vol. xxiv. p. 383, has 
overlooked the long account given in the Times oi June 14, 1881, 
of the visit paid by the Accidents in Mines Commissioners to the 
Pleasley pit, near Chesterfield, where the first important applica¬ 
tion of the light was made nearly three months ago. Credit 
should be given to Mr. Swan and to Messrs. Crompton and Co., 
who for more than a year have been experimenting with, and 
perfecting, the lamps, &c., rather than to those who may have 
the good fortune to adopt that which the Pleasley trials proved 
to be so perfect; and, as one who was present with the Royal 
Commissioners, I think it only fair to call your attention to what 
is probably a slip in your report. SESAMY 

London 


THE ORIGIN AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

Y attention has been called to a pamphlet published 
by Mr. W. H. Harrison, purporting to contain a 
correct account of the first founding of the British Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. I am sure that 
Mr. Harrison, in common with such other readers of 
Nature as take an interest in the affair, will be glad to 
hear my father speak for himself upon a matter which Mr. 
Harrison, with the amount of information at his disposal, 
could only treat of as a subject of speculation. The 
paper which I inclose was addressed to Sir Edward (then 
Colonel) Sabine ; and I think I may claim for it that it is 
written with much clearness and impartiality. You may 
perhaps also consider the letter of importance at this 
moment, as pointing out what was the view taken in those 
early days of the proper functions of the Association. 
The wisdom of this view is abundantly evident now that 
science has been so widely popularised, and that little 
more of real work remains for the Association beyond the 
just apportionment of its funds for scientific purposes. 
In respect to the numerous scientific letters addressed to 
my father by Buckland, Murchison, Smith, Sedgwick, 
Scoresby, Humboldt, Wollaston, Davy, Sabine, Faraday, 
Brewster, Babbage, Prout, Herschel, Whewell, Forbes, 
Liebig, De la Beche, Lyell, and others, I hope some day 
to cause a selection of them to be produced, in a form 
which may be of interest, and perhaps of use to the 
public. E. W. Harcourt 

Nuneham Park, Abingdon, September 23 

Account of the Formation of the British Association by the Rev, 
W. V. Harcourt 

“ To Colonel (afterwards Sir Edward) Sabine 
“ I have received from the President of the Philosophical 
Society of Hull (1853), where you know the British Association 
is about to meet, a memoir which he has put into public circula¬ 
tion descriptive of the nature of that body, its early history, and 
the specific services rendered to it by individuals. 

“The task which Mr. Frost has undertaken is one of a difficult 
and delicate kind; and I was not surprise;, to find his description 
of circumstances with which he had no means of being intimately 
acquainted somewhat inaccurate and defective. 

“Mr. Frost informed the public that when in 1831 Sir David, 
then Dr., Brewster, made proposals that meetings for promoting 
science by reunions of scientific men similar to those which pre¬ 
vailed abroad should be held in England and commenced at 
York, the country had been duly prepared and predisposed for 
such co-operation by the severe strictures which he had then 
recently passed on the actual state of science in this country, and 
on the conduct and character of its scientific institutions, and in 
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